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THE MARRIED CRUSOE. * 





Tus volumes before us detail the adventures of a young married 
couple who, though shipwrecked, and for a long period cut off from 
all intercourse with the world, appear to be, as the hero himself 
expresses it, the peculiar care of providence. The proceedings of 
this happy pair, seem a sort of playing at Crusoe, in the manner of 
a party of gentlefolks making a gipsying excursion ;—everything 
being so ordered that there shall be no inconvenience. Sir Edward 
and his lady have a ship’s cargo at hand, which supplies almost 
everything they can desire. The islands harbour neither serpents 
nor beasts of prey. Animals run into their dog’s mouth, whenever 
they are in want of fresh meat ; they set the seeds of the fruit they 
eat, and everything thrives under their hands. They build a log- 
house, which, though slightly put together, withstands tremendous 
storms; and when they begin to find that they have too much work 
on their hands, Fortune sends them a supply of servants. She leads 
them into a cavern, too, where they find great treasure in gold and 
silver; and, as this would be of little use to them in a desert island, 
a smuggling vessel soon makes its appearance, which, being unarmed, 
and chased by a Spanish brig, is saved, and the latter put to flight, 
by three guns fired from a rock. The young couple make a short 
voyage in the vessel of the smuggler, who, though a man of bad cha- 
racter, and greedy of gain, makes no endeavour to obtain possession 
of any of the chests of gold which he knows to be on board. The 
travellers return with artisans, sailors, negroes, &c.—and their 
dependants, of whatever sex, age, or country, are all honest, faithful, 
industrious, peaceable, and under their auspices become pious. 
The book is one which we might expect to find in an old country 
mansion among the literary treasures of a great-grand-mother. It 
seems to have been written by some good-natured person, who had an 
affection for the children of his fancy, and could not bear to see any- 
thing go wrong with them. So important do their smallest actions 
appear to him, that they cannot eat an orange or a pumpkin, but he 
thinks it necessary to tell us that they planted the seeds, and gave 
the rind to the goats ;—and this he repeats upon every several occa- 
sion. We can hardly persuade ourselves*that it could have been 
written less than a century ago ; its age only, and the country edu- 
cation of the principal characters, can account for the prosing sort 
of piety, and the formality of speech, observable in every page. If 
the hero wishes to say a kind thing to his wife, he sets about it like 
& country beau paying a compliment to his partner at a race-ball; 
every expression of feeling is worked up into aset speech. Sir 
Edward and his wife are good genuine human beings, but all their 
habits seem to partake of a certain constraint, as though they wore 
a moral bag-wig and hoop. There is, throughout the work, a 
good nature and consideration for the comfort of others, which ex- 
cites our interest, and, in some degree, reconciles us to the endless 
repetition of the minute occurrences of every passing day. We should 
like to go out a Crusoeing in this pleasant fashion exceedingly. 
Nobody is ill, nobody is unhappy; letters are continually arriving 
from friends in England ; friends come out themselves to join them; 
—in short they are not only intended to be ‘ very happy after;’ but 
everybody is happy in these wonderful islands, for several succeed- 
ing years. When at last, they have secured a doctor for the colony 


* Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his Shipwreck and C onsequent 
Discovery of Certain Islands in the Carribean Sea: with a Detail of 
Many Extraordinary and Highly Interesting Events in his Life, from 
the Year 1733 to 1749, as Written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss 
Jane Porter. 3 vols. 12mo. Longman. . 


a little illness follows of course; and to keep him in practice, a few 
Spanish prisoners are taken, ready wounded to his hands. So little 
experience of sorrow have our islanders, for a long period, that the 
news of the Queen of England’s death, is felt as a deep affliction, 
We give the author’s own words :— 

‘Qn the 10th of February 1738, we received the melancholy intel- 
ligence of the death of our most excellent and most amiable queen, 
which was communicated by a letter to my dear wife from Lady 
Sundon. I will not attempt to describe the affliction this informa- 
tion occasioned. It was a day of sorrow I never can forget.’ 

Lady Seaward’s notions of the tender sensibilities of her majesty, 
are singularly simple and unsophisticated ; so considerate is she of 
the royal feelings, that she is earnest to conceal the fact that a few 
Germans, settled, by the Queen’s desire, in the Seaward Islands, 
did, upon some extraordinary occasion, actually get tipsy, and 
quarrel :— 

‘ My beloved wife was exceedingly distressed at this affair. She 
felt that the Queen’s honour was sullied by the conduct of her 
countrymen ; and she feared that they might hereafter prove a source 
of disquietude to the settlement, and of repeated vexations to me. 
I said everything in my power to assure her that I considered the 
act as the result of barbarous ignorance, and not of a rebellious or 
vicious spirit ; and that I already forgave it, although an appearance 
of displeasure would be required, and measures must be taken to 
prevent the recurrence of such an offence again.—“ You are always 
kind and good,” returned my dear Eliza, “and I believe all you say; 
but still such an act leaves a stain behind it that can never be com- 
pletely removed ; and I should be doubly grieved, if anything su dis- 
graceful to her people were ever to come to the ears of the Queen. 
I think,” continued she, “in looking into my own mind, it is for 
her Majesty, rather than for those ignorant boors, that I feel so 
sharply.” 

Sovereigns would, ‘indeed, be in a pitiable condition, if their 
honour were stained and their hearts afflicted by every act of intem- 
perance in their subjects. We must suppose, too, that a German 
princess would be too well accustomed to such excesses in het 
countrymen, to be very greatly shocked at the occurrence of an 
occasional quarrel. We might as well imagine our present King 
tearing his hair, because two English sailors had had a boxing-match 








on the coast of Caramania. And another curious instance of sim- 
plicity, is the easy familiarity with which our pious friends keep their 
religion sengagements ;—quite in mercantile fashion. They lay it 
| down as a principle that aseventh part of their time is due to 
| Heaven, and this time is to be paid in prayer, and abstinence from 
every kind of work. The six days passed in a constant succession 
_ of good and kind actions, in zealous endeavours to promote the 
| happiness of those dependent upon them, are considered less ac- 
ceptable to God than the one day spent in alternate prayer and 
idleness. If by any chance the debt of time is not duly paid on 
the sabbath, account must be kept of the deficiency until some other 
day has been substituted : 
‘In consultation with Mr Rowley (the clergyman) I determined 
to borrow the Lord’s day, and work, as our need was pressing ; 


and dedicate an early day, in lieu, to fasting and prayer, which we 
might hope in mercy would be accepted.’ 


We can imagine young readers perusing these volumes with great 
delight,—and certainly not without benefit. Humanity, generosity, 
truth, and a straightforward line of conduct under all circumstances, 
are inculcated in every page. The affectionate and entire confi- 
dence of the husband and wife, and their mutual reliance upon each 
other on all occasions, are beautifully pourtrayed; the characters 
are natural, and sufficiently interesting to carry us with them to the 
end, though we sometimes complain of their tediousness by the way. 
We get somewhat fatigued with continual planting, and building, 
and fishing, and following each individual in his or her frequent 
removal from one residence to another; and occasionally we turn 
over the pages to see how far we have yet to go;—but we do go 
to the end, page after page,—as we might eat unripe mulberries ;— 
they are a little hard, and rather harsh, but upon the whole, we 
rather like them than not, especially as we now and then meet with 





a sweet one, 





| 
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INTERESTING EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF 
POLAND.* 
(Centinued from Yesterday.]} 
Tue reign of Sobieski was disgraced by the trial and execution of 
Lysinski, a Lithuanian nobleman, for atheism. The King did not 
cause the trial, but he did not interfere to prevent it :— 

* Lysinski,’ says Mr Fletcher, ‘ was in fact a religious and benevo- 
lent man, but sufficiently intelligent to ridicule some of the current 
superstitions. He was unfortunately rich, and that was the prin- 
cipal witness against him. The ground of accusation was a note 
made on a book which had been written by a stupid German, to 

ve the existence of a Deity. The reasoning was inconclusive ; 
which Lysinski observing, wrote on the margiu, Ergo non est Deus. 
He was tried by some bigotted Catholic Bishops, and found guilty, 
“not only of having denied the existence of a God, but the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and the divine maternity of the Virgin Mary.” 

* Zaluski was one of those villains who were concerned in the 
torment, an office which even the most degraded systems of theo- 
logy have allotted to devils. We will let him condemn himself out 

his own mouth. “ The convict was led to the scaffold,” he 
says, “ where the executioner first, with a red hot iron, tore his 
tongue and his mouth, with which he had been cruel towards God ; then 
they burnt his hands, instruments of the abominable production, at a 
slow fire. The sacrilegious paper was thrown into the flames—him- 
self last: that monster of his age, that deicide, was cast into the 
flames of expiation, if such a crime could be atoned.”—P. 141. 


The author has a just perception of the character of the famous 
Charles XII of Sweden, one of those common-place men, who by 
dint of a little excess of physical energy, have been allowed to ob- 
tain reputation by dint of war and bloodshed. 
time, dictated a king to Poland. 
ex-King, Augustus of Saxony :— 


Charles, at one 
He had an interview with the 





The Swede was arrayed as usual, ‘in his military uniform, a 
coarse, blue coat with gilt buttons and jack-boots. The conversa- 


tion, as may be imagined, was not very lively; they were not so | 


friendly disposed to each other, as to chat without reserve. Besides, 
Charles was no talker, and most likely his taciturnity was a cover 
for his want of information. The only subject he started for the 





amusement of Augustus was his jack-boots. These, he gravely 
assured him, had never been off his legs for six years, except when 
he lay down. That men who can find nothing to talk about but 
jack-boots should rule the destinies of millions !!—P. 161. 

The death of Charles XII restored Augustus to the throne, and 
exiled Stanislaus, who on his part was restored on the death of 
Augustus, but again driven out by the ascendancy of the Russians, 
and finally settled in France, where he became beloved for his good 
sense and benevolence. His daughter had marriel Louis XV 
The celebrated Chevalier de Boufflers, the French wit, who received 
his Christian name from him, was of his little court. 

‘The goodness of this prince’s heart was exhibited,’ says Mr 
Fletcher, ‘in numberless instances ; but none is more striking than 
his treatment of the children of the very Augustus who had deprived 
him of his throne, and driven him from his country. When 
Frederic the Great overran Saxony, in 1756, the elector, calculating 


on the generosity of Stanislaus, absolutely confided his children to | 


his protection. “ Heaven,” said the warm-hearted and forgiving 
philosopher, “no doubt drove me from my country that I might be 
able to afford you aa asylum in misfortune ; it is sweet to me to be 
able to revenge myself by kindness to you. You shall not be mere 
visitors in my court, and until the day when you embrace your 
father, I, my friends, I will supply his place.” 
lived to the age of eighty-nine ; but the extreme part of this long 
life was embittered by the death of his grandson, the dauphin, a 
promising youth, with whose education immense labour and care 
had been taken, and who profited from his advantages. About six 
weeks after this sad event, the venerable old king accidentally set 
fire to his clothes, and was so seriously burnt before assistance 
could be afforded to him, that he soon after died, on Feb, 23, 1766.’ 
—P. 179. 

Augustus III, the successor of Augustus of Saxony, was a dull 
prince, who, agreeably to the singularity of the Polish annals, con- 
tinued to be a strange one nevertheless ; and he had a dull proud 
minister, who was as odd :— 

* Augustus devoted himself solely to the amusements of society 
and hunting; he imitated his father’s luxurious magnificence, but 
it was more from habit than taste: he ruined himself by extrava- 
gance, without having any inclination for it, and in collecting pic- 
tures, without having any taste forthem. He was a moral, “ good 
sortof man ;”’ and though strikingly handsome, continued inviolably 
faithful to his wife, the ugliest princess of the age. 
familiarity, rendered Count Bruhl his favourite and prime-minister. 
This servile minister made it his whole business to please the King, 
and enter into his amusements. But to others he was the proudest 


* The History of Poland, from the Earliest Periodto the Present Time. 


By James Fletcher, Esq. of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Nar- 
rative of the Recent Events, obtained from a Polish \Patriot Nobleman. 


Svo. pp. 428. Cochrane and Pickersgill, 


This excellent man | 


A habit of 


of men, and though his master was simple and‘unostentatious, he 
affected the very extreme of magnificence and pomp. In the midst of 
all the proud feelings of his heart, there lurked a servile superstition 

which made him one of the most abject of creatures. This he stu. 
diously kept a secret, however, till one day two visitors, entering his 
private apartment hastily, saw with surprise the proud and pompous 
minister on his knees, with his face to the ground before an illumi. 
nated table. Bruhl rising hastily from his kneeling position, as if 
ashamed of being detected, said to them, “ After having served m 

temporal master all day, I must give some few moments to eternity,» 
—P. 181. 

What a religion! To be proud, servile, and worldly all day, and 
then to endeavour to cant the Divine Being a few minutes before 
going tou bed! The religion of bad men is always a bad religion, 
As they think others no better than themselves, they naturally think 
not much better of the creator of others; and as they like to be 
cringed to, they pay God the compliment of thinking he is of their 
taste, and that he would spite them if they did not attend his levee! 

The bad government of Bruhl, and the factious intrigues of the 
Polish nobility, conspired, with the quarrels of the neighbouring 
powers, to put an end to the reign of the Saxon family; and the 
upshot was, that as Russia had now become the dictatress of this 
divided country, Catherine put one of her lovers upon the throne, 
This was Count Poniatowski, a handsome young dandy libertine, 
not unamiable nor without a tincture of letters, but not very wise 
Mr Fletcher treats the character of Poniatowski with great con’ 
tempt. We know not his authority for all that he has said of him 
but as he is no ungenerous historian, the effect is greatly to Ponia- 
towski’s disadvantage ; and this puppet of royalty will probably cut 
a much worse figure hereafter in the memory of English readers, 
than he has done hitherto.“ 

* Poniatowski,’ says our author, ‘ was one of those men who 
could be almost anything and are absolutely nothing; he was one of 
those characters which nature draws out ina neutral tint of light 
and shade, ready to take any colour, but which she sends into the 
world without any. He had pride, but it was not pride of intellect, 
rank, or spirit; ambition, but it was a mere craving after he knew 
not what, which was as much satiated by fulsome approval of a dog- 
grel sonnet as the proudest success of important schemes; a kind 
of philanthropy, but it was a mere love of his species, and did not 
assume either of those definite characters, patriotism, friendship, or 
charity; warmth of heart, which as it was not associated with 


| the feelings and affections of any particular object, had no gratifica- 


tion but sensual passion. 
* Such was the state of Poniatowski’s mind and character when 


| Sir Charles Williams, the English ambassador, arrived at Warsaw. 


Some similarity of feeling and “disposition led to an acquaintance 
between these two young men, which grew into firm friendship, and, 
as may be supposed, did not much tend to renovate the youthful 
and pliant Pole’s principles. Under the care of this dissolute 
| friend, Poniatowski took a butterfly tour through foreign countries, 
| sipping, as he skimmed along, only the froth of society. He 
made a short sojourn at Paris, that city of gaiety, so congenial to 
his habits, while Williams proceeded to discharge his diplomatic 
duties in England. The young Pole was quite intoxicated with the 
pleasures of the French capital ; gamed, intrigued, made love, and 
swore eternal affection to every woman he met. So unguarded was 
he, and so favourably were his addresses received, that thirty ladies 
are said to have encountered each other one day in his country 
house, to lay claim to their gay deceiver. His finances could not 
| bear the extravagant drafts which his pleasures and gaming drew 
| upon them, so that he was involved in debt, and the harpies of the 
law laid their unhallowed hands on the embryo king. From this 
dilemma he was delivered by one of his female friends, and then 
made the best of his way to Engiand to join Williams. The only 
fruits of his visit to Paris were an experience in the wiles of 
captivating the female heart, and an affectation of kingly deport- 
ment which he studied in Louis XV. The former of these acquire- 
ments, as will be seen, gained him the throne, and the latter taught 
him how to fill it. 

‘ Williams was now appointed ambassador to Petersburgh, and the 
Czartoriski gladly seized his offer to take Poniatowski to Russia as 
his secretary. The wily diplomatist threw his young friend in the 
way of Catherine, who was then only grand duchess, and whose 
heart was opened to any attachment, by the contempt she had for 
her husband, Peter. Williams contrived to let them have a private 
interview in the English Consul’s house, where Catherine went on 
foot, and alone, ina Russian winter’s night. Poaiatowski was young, 
handsome, and fascinating, well experienced in the arts of winning 
womans’ affections, and bold enough to seize the decisive moment 
|of victory. What a different language did love “now speak to that 
which Catherine had been accustomed to hear{! Instead of the 
course jests of a Russian boor, she now listened, to the witty and 
voluptuous seductions of French elegance ; and if the former could 
find the way to her heart, what resistance was to be now expected ? 
The Pole’s blandishments this night falsified the dogma that love 
“has no great influence on the sum of life,” for while they wona 
woman’s affections they gained a crown which contained within its 
circumference, the destinies of millions, and the Sway of Poland.’ 
—P. 190. 
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Poniatowski, however, did not obtain the crown without an anxious 
interval of hope and fear, during which he was recalled to Poland, 
and, according to Mr Fletcher, was in the habit of weeping :— 

‘The Poles in general, or at least all those who did not expect 
any advantage from the enslavement of their country, would not 
allow themselves to imagine that Poniatowski, one of Catherine’s 
kept men, could ever wear the Polish crown, and wished their hero 
Branicki to accept it, in full confidence that he would restore its 
tarnished lustre. But although age had not chilled Branicki’s 
patriotism, it had curbed his spirit of enterprise, and he felt that 
even if he were elected he should be king only of half his people. 

€ Count Oginski, who had married Michael Czartoriski’s daughter, 
was another and powerful rival to Poniatowski. He went to 
Petersburgh in the hope of subverting his relative’s interest with 
Catherine, and even Orloff exclaimed in full court, when he saw him, 
“ This is the man who ought to be king, and not a poor player like 
Poniatowski.” But the Empress was resolute, and when she was 
told one day that her lover’s grandfather had been a dependant of 
the Sapiehas, she coloured at the word, but exclaimed imperiously, 
“ Had he been so himself, I wish him to be king, and he shall be |’ 
—P. 205. eS 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 








— On balancing the accounts of the late season at Drury Lane 
Theatre, the Management finds itself loser to the amount of nearly 4,00U/. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Covant.GarDeNn.—Rrmeo and Juliet—Miller and His Men. 


Haymarker.—The Beggar's Opera —The Clandestine Marriage—Love, Law, 
and I’hysic. 

Frencu Piars.—Le Ci-Devant Jeune Homme—Les Suites D’Un Mariage de 
Raison—W erther—Les Anglaises pour Rire. 


HayMarRKET. 
Tue sterling wit, and delightful airs of The Beggar's Opera, are 
in themselves a sufficient inducement to allure a play-goer to the 
theatre; but when to these are added the probability of hearing a 
successful debutante in Polly, the temptation is too strong to be re- 
sisted. Miss Weuus, whose first appearance in Susanna, in the 
Marriage of Figaro, we noticed last week, appeared in this favourite 
character last night, and with the success that might have been anti- 
cipated from her previous performances. The character of Susanna 
gave occasion chiefly forthe display of her talents in songs of a 
lively character; in Polly she had opportunities of shewing how 
beautifully she could accommodate her style to the soothing and ten- 
der. We may mention particularly the beautiful air commencing 
‘Can love be controlled by advice,’ and the still more affecting lines, 





Minor Tueatres.—We intend shortly to visit the Cobourg, the 
Garrick, the Pavilion, and the rest of the theatres which have lately started 
up, and are exerting themselves so laudably to diffuse cheerfulness and 
rational amusement throughout the metropolis. At the Garrick Theatre in 
Goodman’s Fields, the bills announce, as engaged, Mr Hunt, late of Covent 
Garden, and Mr Latham and Miss Phillips, of Drury Lane Theatres. 


— He that tempts me to drink beyond my measure, civilly invites 
me to a fever.—Jeremy|Taylor. 


‘Oh ponder well ;’ and again, in the air, ‘ How now, saucy jade,’ her 
transition to gentle remonstrance, when, appealing to Macheath, 
she says, ‘how can you see me made the scoff, &c.’ was a fine ex- 
emplification of the effect which can be added to a sweet 
melody by feeling in the performer. ‘But he 
so teaz’d me,’ we thought was given too briefly, and with 


correct 


. . . “me 
. | less than her usual care; but the following air, ‘ I’m like a ship, 
PicKING THE PARLIAMENT’S PocKETs, OR THE TABLES TURNED. 


—The newspapers inform us, than no less than seventeen pickpockets, busily 


lighted up her face with the joyousness which so well becomes it, 


engaged in their vocation, were apprehended near the Houses of Parlia- | and her voice poured forth its richest tones in accordance with 


ment, on the occasion of his Majesty’s visit there on Tuesday. 


A cLeverR Man.—In the list of insolvents whose petitions are | 
advertised to be heard at York, on Tuesday next, we find the name of 


it. She was warmly encored. From the compass of her voice, 
there is no doubt that she could, if she pleased, astonish by length- 


« Michael Bell,’ who is described as late of Stone-gate, in the parish of | ened flourishes and accumulated ornaments, but she shews her 


St Michael-le-Belfrey, in the city of York, milliner, dress-maker, aud jeur- 
neyman joiner! — Leeds Intelligencer. 


good taste in leaving the effect of simple airs undiminished by 


A Hint ro Fatuers.—George Brown, of Colstoun, fl. cir. 161] | such injudicious, but, to some, enticing vagaries. In her coun- 
a LRS. Ss > UN o at ° 9 | - . . 
and m. Jean Haye, daughter of Lord Yester, ancestor of the Marquis of | tenance, particularly when uplifted, there is a very pleasant 


Tweedale. Thedowry of this lady consisted of the famons ‘ Colstonn pear,’ | 


. php Meee | resemblance to Miss Srepnens, which would be without alloy if 
which Hugh de Gifford, of Vester, who died in 1267, her remote ancestor, | ; r . : . y 
famous for his necromantic powers, was supposed to have invested with the | it did not remind us that that charming vocalist has forsaken 


extraordinary Virtne of securing for the family who might possess it, unfail- | 
ing prosperity. This Palladium is preserved at Colstoun, with the care due 
to so singular an heir loom, which, regardless of the superstition, must be 
esteemed a very wonderful vegetable curiosity, having existed more than 
five centuries.— Burke's Dictionary of the Peerage. 


Dienity ¢. Propriery.—Boilean recommends pocts to have 
recourse to severe critics rather than to indul, ent friends to enlighten them 
upon the faults of their works. The recommendation ts excellent ; but it 
should be recollected, that though there are many good critics, there are 
still more who are ridiculous and trifling-—A young man went to consult 
Danchet upon a poem which commenced thus :— 


Maison qui renferme mon aimab'e maitresse. 

(House which encloses my amiable mistress), 
Atthese words Danchet interrupted the reader to tell him that the word 
house is not sufficiently diguified for poetry.—* But, Sir’ © No, that 
renders your verse too mean; rather put padace,’—‘ Allow me to’ it 
is of no use! I tell you to put palace.’—* But really, Sir’ * Well, there 
itis, people come for advice, and when they get it they will not follow it..— 











_make up the character of the bold captain. 


* Alas, Sir,’ exclaimed the young man, impatiently, * I cannot put palace, | 


since my mistress is in the hospital.’ 


Humoinc.—‘ Music Mad —London is swarming with Musicians, 
ull it is humming all over like a bee-hive. Ries has come, in order to 
conduct a new oratorio of his at Dublin; Hummel is going to try his 
luck at Manchester; what the celebrated Field, from Petersburg, is come 
for, we have not yet been able to learn; and there are fifty more, at least, 


. .s “ : 4 | 
all ready to rival Paganini, and delight John Bull.’—Literary Gazette.— 
[There is something of a hum in the above paragraph. We are mightily | 


at a loss to know how Ries, by conducting a new oratorio of his at Dublin, 
or how Hummel, going to try his luck at Manchester, can fill London with 
humming. If the paragraph were not from the Literary Guzette, we 
should look upon it as a bit of a bull.J— dt/as—And why not from them? 


Srncutar Witt AND Fuxerat.—Among curious wills, that of 
Louis Cartusius, a Judge of Padua, deserves to be mentioned. Here are 
some of the principal articles:—Ist. 1 forbid my house being hung with 
black after my death ; and | desire (hat all those who attend my funeral may 
be dressed in green.— 2d. 1 require that there be collected all the violins, all 
the flutes, and all the droms in the city. in order that they may accompany 
me to my last home.—3d. lt wame for my heir the person who shall laugh 
most at my interment.—Never did funeral preseut a more singular appear- 
ance. There were all the relations of the deceased striving to langh, with as 
much sincerity as, under the usnal circumstances, they would have endea- 
voured to cry.—The will was disputed by a near relative, as the production 
ofa madman: but the lawyer who was retained to defend it, maintained 
that a judge could never be charged with madness, and upon this conclusive 
teasoning the will was pronounced valid, 





us. Of Mr B. Taytor’s Macheath we cannot say much. He 
appears to us to have more taste and judgment than natural powers 
to give those excellent qualities their due effect. His voice is not 
without sweetness at times, but there is generally an approach to 
huskiness about it which deprives it of efficient expression. His 
acting wants vigour; there is nothing of the mixture of ‘ port wine 
and brandy,’ which, according to the late Mr Hazlitt, ought to 
Mrs Humpy makes as 
good a Lucy as the stage could furnish just now ; her abrupt angular 
style of acting falls in well with such parts as this, in which the 
demands on sensibility are not of a nature or degree to find so smart 
an actress at fault. Mr Wesster played Filch, which we were 
surprised at, considering that HaRLEy belongs to the company. 


* 
{Omitted yesterday.} 


Hoxcrort’s comedy of The Road ty Ruin was performed here on 
Saturday to a full house. There was nothing novel in the cast of 
the characters, with the exception of Miss Sipney in the part of 
Sophia, on which we have little to say. She is a lively girl, and 
plays accordingly with a good deal of spirit; but there is withal too 
much that is obviously artificial. Sophia is a kind-hearted, unsophis- 
ticated creature, moved by impulse more than by reflection, and 
every indication of art is out of keeping with her character. We 
wish, for the credit of her taste and judgment, to say nothing of the 
injury she will do her health, that Miss Sipney would not lace so 
tightly. Farren’s Old Dornton is a clever performance ; not equal, 
we think, to several of his that we could mention, nor in some 
points to that of some of his predecessors in the same character ; 
but on the whole a correct, and not a coldly correct, representation 
of the good banker, who is always struggling between his irritability 
and his natural affections. Gattix’s Sulky is a judicious fulfilment 
of the author’s intentions, but the latter has made the character 














unnecessarily abrupt and repulsive. Wessrer, in Silky, looked the 
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old usurer to perfection; nobody could expect to borrow of him, 
under 50 per cent. We saw this actor last week play the boyish 
character of Zekiel Homespun, in the Heir at Law, in a very natura} 
and effective manner, and were struck last night with his facility 
in adapting himself to the decrepitude of old agee We do not like 
the character of Goldfinch in this play; it is a specimen, fresh from 
the turf perhaps, of vulgarity and bad habits, with no other relief 
than a witless vivacity, further marred by the continual iteration of 
a stupid cant phrase. Hariey did not reconcile us to it by his 
manner of performing it, though we cannot charge it with any 
striking faults. He was most effective in the imitation parts, which 
he made very like reality. Mrs Grover played the Widow Warren 
with a happy mixture of heartlessness and vivacity. The manner in 
which she recovered from the distress in which she appeared to be 
plunged at the loss of Harry Dornton, by the arrival of Goldfinch» 
still at her service as a husband, was a piece of genuine comedy. 


ViyinG entered into the part of Harry Dornton with great spirit, | 


and evinced, in the more pathetic parts, the feelings becoming an 
erring but repentant son. - 








THE BAG OF THE BEE, 
About the sweet bag of the bee 
Two Cupids fell at odds ; 
And whose the pretty prize should be 
They vow’d to ask the Gods. 
Which Venus hearing, thither came, 
And for their boldness stript them, 
And, taking from them each his fame, 
With rods of myrtle whipt them. 
Which done, to still their wanton cries, 
When quiet grown she’d seen them, 
She kiss’d and wip'd their dove like eyes, 
And gave the bag between them. Herrick. 











THIS EVENING. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
An Opera Buffa, compressed into One Act, intitled 


LVITALIANA IN ALGIERI. 
[By Rossin1.] 

Elvira, wife of Mustapha - - 
Zulma, confidant of Elvira - - 
Isabella, an Italian lady - 
Mustapha, Bey of Algiers - 
Haly, Captain of the Algerine Corsaires Signor Deville. 
Lindoro, a young Italian favourite of Mustapha Signor Rubini. 
Thaddeus, companion of Isabella - - - Signor Lablache. 


Madame Castelli. 
Marame Feliani. 
Madame Raimbaux. 
Signor Santini. 


After which, an Opera Buffa, compressed into One Act, intitled 


LA PROVA D°’UN OPERA SERIA. 
(By Gnecco.]} 

Corilla Tortorini, Prima Donna for the Opera Seria Madame Pasta. 
Violante Pescarelli, Seconda Donna - - Madame Castelli. 
Frederico Mordente, Prima Tenore - - Signor Curioni. 
Companone, Maestro and Composer of the Music 

of the Piece . - - - Signor Lablache. 
Don Grilletto Pasticci, Poet, and Author of the 

wa - - - - Signor Santini. 

Fastidia Trivella, Impressaria (Manager) - Signor Deville. 
Fischetto, Prompter, Copyist, and Director of the 
Chorus (Opera Seria) - - - Signor De Angeli. 


After which, the New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir Watter Scort’s Novel of 


KENILWORTH. 
(By M. DesHayeEs.] 
The Music by Signor Costa. 
The Principal Characters by Mlle. Brocard, Mlle. Proche, Mlle. Kaniel, 
Mile. Clara, Mlle. Zoe Beaupré. 
M. Lefebvre, M. Emile. M.Simon, M. Antoni, and M. Venafra. 





THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


SHaksPears’s Comedy of 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Hymen, Mrs T. Hill. Rosalind, Miss Taylor. 

Celia, Mrs Ashton. Phoebe, Miss J. Scott. Audrey, Mrs Humby. 

The Duke, Mr H. Wallack. Duke Frederic, Mr Coveney. 
Amiens, Mr Bianchi Taylor. Jaques, Mr Cooper. Le Beau, Mr Bartlett. 

Oliver, Mr Brindal. Orlando, Mr Vining. 
Adam, Mr Mulleney. Touchstone, Mr Harley. Corin, Mr Gattie. 
Jacques de Bois, Mr W. Johnson. Sylvius, Mr Newcombe. : 

William, Mr J. Cooper. Louis, Mr Coates. Charles, Mr V. Webster. 
Eustace, Mr Lodge. Forresters, Messrs Huckel, Field, Moore, and Bishop. 


After which, a Comedy in Two Acts, called 
A FRIEND AT COURT. 
Principal Characters—Miss Taylor, Mrs Faucit, 
Mr W. Farren, MrCooper, Mr Vining, and Mr Brindal. 


To conclude with the Farce of 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
(By Mrs Incupacp. 
Constance, Mrs T. Hill. Lisette, Mrs Humby. 
Doctor, Mr W. Farren. The Marquis, Mr Vining. Jeffery, Mr J. Cooper. 
La Fleur, Mr Harley. Picard, Mr Coveney. Francois, Mr Coates. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
NEW COMIC ANNUAL, 
In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part I.—In which Mr Mathews will introduce the following Songs :— 
* London Exhibitions, 1830-31’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes.’ 
Part II.—* The Omnibus,’ Scena, Tim Wasp. And ‘ Harlowe Bush Fair,” 


After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 


YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BARMAID. 


In which Mr YATES will sustain Nine Characters. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
The Drama, in Five Acts, intitled 


VIRGINIUS. 
[By Mr Know ces.) 
Virginia, Miss Vinceut. Servia, Miss Scott. 
Appius Claudius, Mr D. Pitt. Caius Claudius, Mr Honner. Marcus, Mr Almar-. 
Virginius, Mr Osbaldiston. Dentatus, Mr J. Dawson. 
Icilius, Mr C. Hill. Numitorius, MrGough. Lucius, Vr Lee. ‘Titus, Mr Webb. 
Servius, Mr Rogers. Cneius, Mr Maitland. Publius, Mr Asbury. 
The Minuet de la Cour and Gavot de Vestris, by Mlle. Rosier and Miss L. Slade. 


After which the Interlude of 
oo win &. 
{By Mr Barnerr.] 
Lucy, Miss Vincent. Landlady, Miss Rumens. 
Daniel Roper, Mr Vale. Timothy Sidewing, Mr C. Hill. Jokely, Mr Honner, 
Justice, Mr Gough. Jorum, Mr Webb. Frank, Mr Rogers. 
Constable, Mr Asbury. Prompter, Mr Emden. 


To which will be added, the Melo-Drama of 


THE BRIGAND. 
(By Mr PLancue.) 
Rosara, Miss Vincent. Viletta, Madame Simon. 
Bianchi Gavotti, Mr D. Pitt. Count Crimani, Mr Lee. 
Firmin, Mr Maitland. Albert, Mr Honner. 
Renardo, Mr Webb. Fabian, Mr Rogers. 
Fernando Spogliati, Mr Osbaldiston. 
Carlotti, Mr Almar. Bulbi, Mr Young. Matakti, Mr Asbury. Albardi, Mr Tully 
Spoletti, Mr Collier. Falari, Mr Hobbs. Yaldi, Mr Boulanger. 


The whole to conclude with the laughable Burletta, entitled 


THE SPOIL’D CHILD. 
Little Pickle, with the Original Songs and a Sailor’s Hornpipe, Miss Laura Slade. 
Miss Pickle, Mme Simon. Maria, Miss Nicol, 
Margery, Mrs Rogers. Susan, Miss Rumens. 
Old Pickle, Mr D. Pitt. John, Mr Rogers. Thomas, Mr Tully. Tag, Mr Vale. 


7 . al 7 ‘ s ’ ry al 
QU EEN’S I I I E A I RE. 
A New Grand Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE RUSSIAN CAPTIVE. 
[By Mr Haines.] 

The Overture and the whole of the Music by the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 
Russians—Katherine, Miss Dix. Captain Werstoff, Mr Hammerton. 
Ultzi, Mr Davies. Hans Splitzic, MrG.Smith. Count Zingerod, Mr Keppellt. 
Turks.—Omar El Azim, Mr G. Lejeune. Almorrad, Mr Spencer. 
Hassan Ali, Mr Bedford. Selim, Mr Bennett. 
Bulgarians.—Myra, Mrs W aylett. Andreas Walberg, Mr Marshall. 
Michael Rostopf, Mr Wilkinson. Rodolf, Mr Green. 

The Concerted Music, by Vrs Garrick, Misses Brothers, Forster, Berresford, 
Messrs Willing, Barnett, Young, and Jones. 

The Dances by Miss Ward, &c. 





After which, the Farcical Interlude called 


FREAKS AND FOLLIES. 
Ellen, Miss Andrews. 
Sir William Franklin, Mr Munroe. Ned Franklin, Mr Forester. 
Doctor Growl, Mr Porteus. Captain Rowland, Mr Spencer. 
Chouse, MrG. Smith. Tom Trippit, Mr Wilkinson. 


To conclude with the Burletta of 


MIDAS. 
By Kane O’Hara.} 
Immortals—Juno, Miss Wells. Venus, Miss Forster. 
Minerva, Miss Berresford. Hebe, Miss Haton. Cupid, Mlle. Josephine. 
The Graces, Miss Ward, Miss Gilbert, and Miss Bennett. 
Jupiter, Mr Spencer. Mercury, Mr Davies. Bacchus, Mr Young. 
Pan, Mr G. Smith. Mars, Mr Willing. 

Apollo, Mrs Waylett, who will sing the following favourite Songs :—‘ Be by your 
friends advised,’ ‘ Pray Goody,’ ‘ Come where the aspens quiver,’ ‘ Lovely 
Nymph,’ and ‘ Kate Kearney.’ ; ; ‘ 

Mortals—Mysis, Mrs Garrick. Nysa, Miss Weston. Daphne, Miss Dix. 

Justice Midas, Mr Marshall. Demetus, Mr G. Lejeune. 
Sileno, Mr Bennett. 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.—Mazeppa—Rope Dancers 
—Ducrow’s Scenes in the Circle— Battle of 
Waterloo. 


Cooxe’s Eguestrian Circus, Great WINDMILL St. 
Haymarket. — Indian Hunter — Hare-bell — 
Black Sicilian Pony—Tight Rope—Lilliputian 
Bacchus— Leaping — Animated Architecture — 
Inebriated Soldier — Amazon’s Victory—Feats 
of Riding— Reaper—Brentford Election. 

Royat Pavition Tueatre. — Lear of Private Life— 
The Youthful Days of William IVth—Richard 
Turpin. 


Garrick THeatre.—The Barber of Seville—Matri- 





To-morrow, The Rivals ; Rosina; and other Entertainments. 








mony—No Song No Supper. 
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